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Specialists in farm and home safety had been emploved in at least 
l2 States by 1951.2/ The practice of employing specialists to promote 
farm and home safety as a means of reducing the heavy annual toll of 
accidents on farms was begun in this country by private organizations, 
sponsored by farm people, about 17 years ago but the movement did not 
gain much support from public agencies until after the beginning of 
World War II. Altogether at least 20 farm safety specialists were at 
work at the beginning of 1951. Nine were employed by public agencies 
and 11 by private, farm-sponsored organizations. A few work on nonfarm 
safety as well. 


Apparently this movement was actually started in 1934 with the 
employment of a health and safety director by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, a Farm Bureau organization that sponsors several agricultural 
insurance programs. Credit for the initiation of this program goes to the 
farm women of the Illinois Home Bureau Federation. They based their appeal 
for an action program in prevention on the growing realization that mecha- 
nization was taking a mounting toll of tragic accidents among their husbands 
and sons. Although this was a private program affecting mostly its insured 
members, its influence spread and helved to make farm safety activities of 
greater State-wide importance. In 1936 the Ohio Farm Bureau Insurance 


fine specialists and consideration given to their suggestions. 
2/ The 12 States were: Celif., Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kans., Ky., Mich., 
Minn., Ohio, Pa., Oreg., and Wis. 
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companies set up a safety program for its insured members, and the same year 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation employed a safety director to head a 
program in that State. The effect of these programs, of course extended 
beyond the limits of Bureau membership. 


The first public agency to employ safety specialists in agriculture 
was the California Industrial Accident Commission. In 1938, two engineers 
were hired to work exclusively with farmers in helping them to reduce 
accidents to employees that were insured under workmens' compensation. 
Shortly thereafter the program was reduced and, because of mobilization and 
a scarcity of engineers, it was temporarily abandoned in 1940. It was started 
again in 1948. But the first State-wide general farm safety program with 
legislative support was begun in Wisconsin in 1943 with the appointment of a 
specialist on the staff of the University of Wisconsin. This step meant the | 
recognition of public responsibility for leadership in developing educational 
programs of wide application for prevention of accidents on farms and in homes. 


This report presents a few facts about the farm home safety programs, 
such as their nature and status, in the hope that these facts will be helpful 
in making comparisons among States and to leaders in other States who may be 
contemplating the adoption of similar programs. For the most part, the data 
are based on interviews and correspondence with safety specialists during 
the spring of 1951. 


There are other types of programs in farm and home safety that should 
be mentioned. It was largely on the basis of earlier ground work that the 
need for specialists was recognized. By 1951, some kind of farm-and-home 
safety activity was being undertaken in at least 40 States. Aside from the 
specialists employed in 12 States, Extension Service workers in State agri- 
cultural colleges in 30 States had been assigned safety matters in addition 
to their regular duties. State Farm Safety Committees had been organized in 
24 States. In nine other States some progress was reported in the organi- 
zation of such committees. By 1951, 20 safety specialists and 74 Extension 
Service workers - a total of 94 persons - were employed at least part time 
in farm and home safety work in 35 States. Publicity material on farm 
safety is being distributed by various organizations in all 48 States. 


A valuable contribution to the farm safety movement has been made by 
industrial organizations, principally those which manufacture machinery and 
other products used widely by farmers. The National Safety Council, a private ‘ 
supported public-service organization, has been active in stimulating interest ‘ 
in safety and in helving farmers to develop programs that are adapted to their ' 
needs. Publicity materials developed by the Council are freely and widely 
distributed. 


Primarily as a result of these efforts, farm and home safety is being 

observed by three annual events: Spring Clean-Up Week, observed between March 

and May; Farm Safety Week, observed the last full week in July; and Fire 

Prevention Week, which 1s observed during the week marking the anniversary of 

the great Chicago fire (October 9) in 1871. Packets containing material 

appropriate for the observance of these three events are distributed annually 

to many farm leaders and farm people by the National Safety Council, National 

Fire Protection Association, and the Department of Agriculture, in support of 

annual proclamations by the President. Y 
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Background of Farm Sefety 

- Safety as a formal part of agricultural education is relatively new. 
But seibel has always been of concern to farm people. There is ample evidence 
thet our earliest farmers learned, practiced, and taught their children, how 
to deal safely with the habits of their work animals as well as with the use 
of their simple tools. But with advances in mechanization and changing economic 
conditions, brought about by the introduction of high-speed machinery, new types 
of hazards. were introduced with which farmers were unfamiliar. They had to 
learn how to use these new machines - safely. High-speed motor-vehicles on | 
paved highwevs, tractors and other motorized equipment, - and a wider. use of 
electricity,. were. introduced aeeels than farmers could. prenam to use them in. the 
best ways. . god 


Déeaeed the fact sivahion these new hazards arenas to many reer nt , 
accidents, involving.torn limbs and sudden death, there was a considerable . 
lag in pudlic, recognition of the new. dangers in agricultural production, . .It. 
was not until the middle of the 1930's that organized efforts in a few States 
were started. The situation grew more and more acute as we mobilized for war, 
because, although greater. skills were required of farm operators, the skilled 
labor supply was being depleted by the armed services and by the demands of. 
war preduction.. Perhaps: principally because of the spectacular nature of 
these new kinds of accidents -: many of them disabling - the movement to do 
something tangible about their prevention grew out of sheer necessity. 

' The National Safety Council set up the first farm safety section as 
part: of. ‘its: 26th annual. safety: congress in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1937. Bike: By 
1942 the first conference on-farm and home safety was Caaddcd. by the National 
' Safetr Council. yf. In December. 1942 the National Safety Council began the. . 
publication of a magazine, Home Safety Review, and in 1943! the Farm Safety » 
Review, which is now issued bimonthly and is widely circulated among farm . 
‘peoples: The Farm Division, with Maynard: H. Coe as director, was created in 
the Council ‘in 1944, ‘This. division has actively promoted. rere’ in farm and 
home safety programs, It has supported the employment of State farm safety. 
specialists, the organization of State farm safety committees, and the devel- 
opment: of studies of. farm accidents. -, In 1945 it organized the Farm Safety 
Institute, an annual assemblage of State farm safety specialists, for the. 
‘purpose of program appraisal and for an eMCHEDEP of ideas growing out of 
begat ih a in the wis: in BR ORY 3 ‘ 


The 0. = pepeketdnt of Agriculture, long  Tegemcemy to in the field a? 
farm and home safety, began to include safety as an important part of its 
educational programs.in connection with 4-H Club activities in the eID NP 
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U, “s, Te einen of hari cuir en an authority on technical phases of farm 
safety, Served ‘as first chairman. 

fe mT. -A, Erickson, consultant in one of the large industrial aa in. 
Minnesota, for many years 4-H club leader in Minnesota, and a leader in 
farm safety, served as chairman. 
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The Department's first farm safety publication, Watch Your Step, was issued 

in 1942 and has since been revised. S/ The Extension Service, acting under 

the Farm Labor Act of 1943 and in cooperation with the War Food Administration, 
instituted a comprehensive program on safety and health in connection with 

the migratory farm labor program during the war. Since the war, safety 
education for farmers has been extended as a ‘part of the regular semeanaig of 
county agents and specialists in the States. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture Safety Council wes Sannin in 
1944 with committees on farm and home’safety, in addition to concern for 
safety for employee personnel. ‘Committees of this council cooperate with 
outside agencies in the preparation of fact sheets for the annual observance 
of the threo above-mentioned safety weeks. The first Nation-wide farm and ~ 
home accident survey was conducted by the Department in the last quarter of 
1946 and thé first three quarters of 1948, 6/ The survey was based on 4 
representative sample of some 12,000 farms and covered a period equivaleat 
to l year. The sample indicated that a total of 1,927 accidents on these 
12. ,00O0 farms involved loss time of one or more days. 


Through the vital statistics bureaus of the States, some limited data 
on fatal farm accidents have become available in recent years. The Kansas — 
bureau was among the first to classify fatal accidents by occupations and 
to publish annual summaries of the causes of fatal accidents on farms. More 
recently, the National Office of Vital Statistics has correlated and tabulated 
the State figures by occupational groups, Three series of these tabulations 
covering, in all, the 9-year period 1940-48, have beer analyzed in greater 
detail and published. by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Statistics on 
farm accidents, both fatal ard nonfatal, are summarized in Accident Facts, an 
annual publication of the National Safety Council. The Bureau of: Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor also issues annual statistics on the number of farm— 
work accidents. The experience of insurance companies, principally those ~ 
underwriting workmen's compensation insurance on farina ‘employees, has contributed 
helpful information on the number, result, and insurance CORES of accidents 
to hired farm employees. , 


The National Education Association called the first national conference 

on safety education, participated in by representatives of colleges’ and uni- 
versities, at Cincinnati, Ohio in November 1950. / The purpose of this conference 
was to promote safety on ’ college campuses and to encourage the inclusion of safety 
courses in college curricula. One of the conference work groups developed and 
presented a plan for safety courses in agricultural etucetant 
Joh. 3. Dept. oF Agri. Misc. Pub. 482, 1942, Superseded a repay Pub. 608, 
Watch Your Step; Avoid Farm Accidents, 1946, 

6/ The Farm Accident Situation in 1948, by Catherine Senf, ‘Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, in Farm Safety Review, Mey Tune 1949, 

/ Safety Education by Colleges and Universities, National Commission on _- 
Safety Education, National Education Association, Washington “Gyr Dewi.» 1951. 
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More recently, T. A. Eriokson furnished valuable information on the 
history of the farm safety movement in an article, The Origin and Progress 
of Ferm Safety Education. 8/ 
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The first State farm safety specialists were employed by insurance 
companies that are sponsored by farm organizations. The primary motivating 
factor must have been a recognition, growing out of insurance experience 
with farm people, of the need for educational programs. in the prevention of 
accidents. The general purpose was twofold: To redvce the economic loss and 
to render a public service to their clientele, as well as to other farm SEAS 
in helping to reduce An Jury suffering, and sorrow. 


Although in the main the purpose of the other programs was similar, 
different factors were involved. In those States in which programs were - 
begun by the Industrial Accident Ccmmissions, the safety work grew'out of 
the implied powers granted to these agencies in the legisletion creating them. 
Their duties were to effect a just compensation for injured employees covered 
- by workmen's compensation insurance, and to help insured farmers to prevent 
accidents. The other programs, Bot. up either in the State colleges, or, in 
one State in the Department of Public Instrustion, were undertaken as part 
of the responsibility, implied in all Government-sponsored programs, for the 
safety and health of the general public. Active State farm safety committees 
aided by focusing public attention on the need for organized prevention he ti 
. ities ona ce aa -supported basis. € 


The kinds of organizations enaonige State farm safety eeeataliated 
the number of these specialists currently at work, and the dates on which - 
the programs were started are Iisted, by States, in table l. 


In addition to the programs undertaken by the farm safety apesiberete 
in the 12 States previously mentioned, a total of 74 Agricultural Extension _ 
Specialists, employed by the State agricultural colleges in 30 States, under— 
take some farm and home safety activity in addition to their regular duties.” 
A list of the States and thé number of part- ~time- safety ee as by type nd 

Extension Specialiss, is given in table 2. 


All except one of the 4 specialists who devote full or ahi time to 
farm safety are men, The Indiana Farm Bureau employed a woman in 1949 as 
. director of its Farm and Home Safety Department; she devotes at least half 
of her time to this work.9/ The leadership taken in Indiana seems likely 
to be followed elsewhere by the employment SERA See ERS safety work. 


its nna arenes 
Another purpose of this study is to consider more specifically the 
character of the programs which have been developed by the safety specialists. 


~ 8/ Farm Safety Review, March 1951, published by Farm Division, Nattonal 
Safety Council. (See footnote 4.) 
9/ Mrs. Paul Flinn is director. 
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Table 1.- States having safety specialists sponsored by public 
and-private organizations and year in which program started 
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TOTTI LT 3 BaP Eubean programs ~ 71 Total 
ae ie j. Land | Other 4 Year | Safety | Safety tb Year | @ll 
| grant | State’ | program | duties jand other |program |Programs 
_ 2.) Sales 1,CodLeges, | agencies | started’ ("ony dupes, hakempad. ly. 
| Number | Number |. ‘Year | Number | Number | Year [ Number 
fl l Sera i? bsaee ie | le aes tease 
California . | TY es Pers ey Meer ieee 1 Leo 2, 
Tllinocis. . | | | | ic) Ap ais Pm él 
Indiana l ons Lite @OkG A + nlm hide’ xt lee 2 
Iowa . l PF l LOG ok © la eee kel one ao 
Kansas... | | | at ree | .1949 |. ay 
Kentucky . ...-| att mie | Et Onn vo uptihies a sapedene | : 
Michigenyne- whevS/amls pal ls SiifaelOn! ace mp lel | 1 
Minnesota . | we oe i 1949 | at : [- 136 2 
Ohi6: / gtrcgel bear ten alu Keres To )/3 aid iets ¥ sae et Re Ce vtec: iam! Wi aes po 5 
eee | Rico: | rae [ “1946 1 
| Lnpeymsih eal | | | 1947 4 
a: | Le tale | | | ecaapet ie P) 
Oregons na. at! OY aR ere 1949 | | i on a. 
Pennsylvania | TY AON heey 1947 | | | | 1 
Wieconsin . |. a | | 1943 > | | | | ‘a 
Total a 6 | 3 | | | 6 | 20 
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one was reassigned to other duties. This progran, temporarily suspended in 1940, 
was resumed in 1948, 
Duties include safety and health. 
Woman appointed director, of Farm. and Home Safety bocarunent, with other duties. 
5/ Director of Young Peoples and Spfety Departments. 
6/ Specialist in Health and Safety, Department of Sociology and Aint cas oe 
Program originally started in Agricultural Extension Service. 
8/ Specialist employed jointly by Ohio State VAEYGRES Ey, and the Ohio Thane 
Accident Commission. — . 
Director of Safety with duties in several States , involving farm and nOoEAER 
safety. 

10/ The specialiste : are, respectively, supervisor rape programs, of youth activities, 
and of driver training for Farm Bureau Insurance Companies with duties involving 
farm and nonfarm safety in the several States in which companies operate. 

11/ Farm and Home Safety Education, Department of Public Instruction. 
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‘Table 2.- Statés in which farm and home safety activities are 
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assigned to the Extension Service of State agricultural 


colleges, by number -and type of specialists 
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State 


Ajapaie 4 
Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut . 
Georgia , 
Illinois 
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Kansas _ 
Louisiana , 
MATOS a. a: was 
Maryland ... 
Michigan .. 
Mississippi . 


Missouri ... 


Nebraska 


New Hampshire . 


New Jersey ... 


235° 


New Mexico .:. 


North Carolina . 


North Dakota 
Oklahoma: .. 
Oregon. 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee . 
Texas Sam 5 
Virginia: - 


West Virginia ...:. 


Total op abe 
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engineers 


| 
Agricultural | 
| 
| 
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2/ Rural Electrification Specialists. 
3/ Cotton Ginning Specialists. 


Other type of 
extension 
specialists 


Total 
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In the l2 States listed in table 1, the specialists work principally with farm 
people, aithough in some instances’ nonfarm péople also-.are served. Each works 
Within a single State, except. those ‘employed by the Ohio Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies. The latter divide their time between farm and nonfarm groups and 
among the several States in which the insurance companies operate. The scope 
of the services generally provides for the protection of life and property, 
including. fire prevention. In two States, Michigan and Illinois, rural health 
is part of the proguem. 


adc iilewe courses in safety _ eieee tion are pa eae py three of the 
specialists - those in Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio. In Kansas, the specialist 
teaches classes in traffic safety in high schools upon invitation from school 
authorities. Extension programs for adult and youth groups, consisting of 
lectures and safety demonstrations with models, movies, and other visual aids, 
are conducted in all States. Some field work, such as “accident surveys to 
ascertain the number, kinds, and causes, of accidents, is undertaken by specialists 
in nine States. 


Programs in three States - those sponsored wholly or partly by the 
Industrial Accident Commissions - relate more specifically to the implied ; 
powers of legislation that generally require farmers to maintain a safe place | 
for their employees to work and to provide such safeguards as are considered 
reasonable and necessary. The term enforcement, as usually applied in connection 
with farm safety, touches only one phase of the ’ problem - that of the respon- 
sibility of the farmer for acts that may affect the safety of the general public p 
and of his employees. The programs of the specialists employed by the Industrial 
Accident Commissions, however, sre aimed at prevention rather than at regulation; 
that is, an effort is made to instruct farmers in safeguarding their employees. 
Neither these programs nor safety laws, of course, can require farmers to protect 
themselves. 


Along with the 20 State safety specialists, at least 16 other persons 
are employed to assist in this work. Two are professional workers (1 full- 
time and 1 part-time), and 2 are full-time and 12 are part-time clerical — 
workers. .The estimated total annual budget for these 36 workers in safety was 
about $130,000 during 1950. Items in the budgets included salaries, travel 
expense, working equipment, such as visual aid and other demonstration materials, 
printing and office rent (or its equivalent). 


tf 
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Perhaps the biggest and the most time-consuming job, ‘is that of enlisting © 
the active support of local leaders, upon which can be built the’ organizational 
groundwork for an effective program. Examples are: the organizing of county com-— 
mittees and working with farm leaders, farm organizations, and other’ interested 
groups, in formulating and: developing programs that are most needed in-local ., 
accident prevention. Active participation by all. farm groups in a State is tA 
goal of the specialist. He must get as manv farm families. as possible interested 
in safety. Me 


Second only to this groundwork is the holding of group safety meetings 
or clinics for both young people and adults, in which safety principles are 
discussed and presented through visual aids and model demonstrations. Complete 
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information on attendance at such group safety meetings is not available, but 
it is estimated that more than 250,000 farm people attended during 1950. In 
addition, the specialists loaned motion-picture films to many groups who showed 
them as a part of their educational programs. In this way perhaps additional 
thousands of people received some benefit. 


A third activity, in the order of time devoted to it, is the preparation 
and distribution of accident prevention literature for news "releases and radio 
broadcasts. In 4 States’in which the circulation was known of the agency 
periodicals, newspapers, or mimeographed leaflets, monthly articles on timely 
safety information were carried in at least ahs, 500 issues. In 3 States in 
which the publications were issued weekly, the total circulation was 28,000 
issues. Nearly all of the specialists Urodédest timely safety news and. safety 
warnings over local radio stations. 


A fourth activity, in the order of general participation by these special- 
ists, is sponsorship or cooperation with sponsors of safety contests, predominantly 
among young people. Fire-prevention contests were sponsored in at least 6 States. 
Such contests are often based on the location and removal of hazards, with the 
aid of hazard check lists, or upon. the preparation of essays dealing with pre- 
vention. Reports from 4 of these States indicated that a total of 4,880 young 
people took part in these contests. In 3 States the specialists promoted, or 
assisted in sponsoring, safe or skilled drivers' contests for young people, with 
active participation by at least 7,400. 


‘A fifth activity is that of organizing groups of farm leaders and train- 
ing them in farm and home safety rules. Six of the specialists conducted these 
training schools and 6,566 persons took part - mostly adults. 


A sixth general activity is the conduct of surveys, with the help of 
local groups, to collect facts on the nature, extent, cause, and kind of accidents 
that had occurred. In addition, the specialists in 5 States collected and ana- 
lyzed local newspaper reports on farm accidents. In about half the States the 
specialists obtained summaries of farm accidents that had been tabulated and 
analyzed by the vital statistics bureaus. The practice of obtaining accident 
data from hospital records was undertaken in one State; in another, statistics 
on losses by fire were obtained annually from the State Fire Marshal. 


Other related activities and the number of States that reported them, 
are as follows: Farm inspections to locate and remove fire hazards, in y- States; 
general farm inspections for the purpose of making farms safe places to work, in 
2 States; awards made to families without an accident during whole year, in’ Mi 
State; safety in connection with a tractor rodeo, in 1 State; farm implement, 
particularly tractor, safety program, in l State: safety in connection with a 
plowing match, in 1 State; safety in corn harvesting, in 1 bate; bs H Club dairy 
eps in 1 State; and safe camping, in 1 State. 
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Data are being oatheled in various ways by the farm safety specialists. 
to provide basic information on the causes of accidents and to develop standards 
and criteria for measuring the results of prevention programs. But the current 
safety programs are doubtless too new for the limited experience to indicate 
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clearly their future pattern. Then; too, as changes occur in agricultural pro- 
duction, programs must be adapted to "meet the new conditions. 


From the RYEGUE thse! bYbarans have been directed generally toward en- 
listing the cooperation and active participation of the farm organizations. 
All stages of development are represented with respect to active cooperation 
by groups. For example, in some States the problem is to obtain cooperation, 
whereas in States in which that phase of the program has been effected, the — 
next problem is how to Babe een ae these organizations to pass the word of safety ; 
along to individuals. 


Some progress is being made in the integration of safety into basic 
subject matter for presentation to students. For example, in shop courses, 
where tractor operations are taught, the matter of how to operate the tractor 
safely is included in the regular course. In technical bulletins which explain 
the use of chemicals, wocd-working machinery, or similar occupational hazards, 
safety precautions in the use of the chemicals or in the handling of tools and 
machinery are being included. The specialists believe that the administrative 
cooperation that enables them to review these: technical bulletins so that needed 
safety precautions may be included is” a-step toward integrating safety oud ee 
their services more valuable, 


They generally believe that the quality of research material available for * 
promoting safety is inadequate and that much more work needs to be done before | 
safety programs can te improved greatly. In some States the specialists were 
asked to comment on the results of. their work; the gist of their statements is 
given below: 


on how to make their operations safer. County safety committeeg seem to be more 
active, as more agricultural leaders are taking part. An active interest in 
safety is noted particularly in 4-H Club work. Farm accidents reported in 1950 
were less than in 18s particularly those involving vehicles, hand tools, and 
ladders. 


Illinois: - Sefety is discussed more widely than formerly, but direct 
results are difficult’ to appraise with.the information. that is available. 


erafanat ~ Farm people are more safety conscious than ever. Some of the 
farmers are taking time out to do something: about it, There aren't enough 
comparable data to detect - trends in the frequency. and severity of accidents andy 


fires. 


Towa. ~ At the beginning of: the sagety program, farmers were not greatly 
interested; but apparently as a result of. the safety publicity, many seem to - 
have changed their attitudes and are willing to take some action to reduce ac- 
cidents. There is a notable increase in interest among young ‘people on farms, 
as a result of contests and other programs specifically directed toward their 
interests. Corn-harvest accidents have been reduced largely because of their 
spectacular nature. Although farm-fire losses in dollars may continue to be 
high because of inflated conditions,the number of fires is fewer than borpert ye 
with a corresponding reduction in the total physical. loss. 
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Kansas.- The most pronounced apparent result of safety activities has been 
the reduction in the number. of auto accidents among farm ‘young: people. As the 
Skilled-driver program has been expanded, its direct effect has been to lower 
the traffic accident rate among young people. 


Kentucky. - mn a result of the farm-safety program, farmers who have been 
. involved in accidents have been encouraged to discuss their experiences; this 
has had the effect of warning others to guard against similar occurrences. 


Michigan, - Safety education has changed the attitude of people toward 
hazards. They now try to locate and remove these hazards.- Figures with 
which to measure actual results are not available. 
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by the surveys conducted in eeicoues County. Several years ago the occurrence 
of 18 serious accidents involving corn pickers in that county brought action. 

A drive was made to urge farmers to be more careful with their.corn pickers. 
Information was furnished on how to deal safely with them, especially with 
jammed rolls. The next year only two such accidents were reported. Because 
interest regarding safety has abated somewhat, corn-picker accidents have begun 
to increase again; but the campaign has had a " salutary effect. As farm people 
learn of safety measures they tend to have fewer accidents. There has been 
increased interest in presenting safety exhibits and i a a and in 
conducting REOLY clinics. 


Qhio.- Indicaticns are that accidents are PTS e reer renan as a 
result of the farm safety program. Comparable statistics indicate that fatal 
accidents have been reduced from 507 in eanke to. kok in cata All farm; groups 
are taking BGI AS part in the program. — : 


Oregon, - TaGeaned igtetoat in safety on the part of farmers has been’ 


noted since the safety brenee was started. 
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Commercial concerns which have a stake in arial hire are also Seaabaat ene 

. more interest in promoting safety. There are fewer accidental deaths than 
formerly. Animal - caused deaths are down, but tractor accidents are up. Fire 
losses continue. to be. high, put this is largely because of increased valuations. 
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The problem most often mentioned by the eee ete was how to: overcome 
the apathetic attitude of farm people toward safety. Most farm people have 
had no training in safety measures. As the programs developed so far by the 
specialists are comparatively new, interest in the subject is not strongly 
developed. To convince farm people of the seriousness of accidents, more 
information is needed on their frequency and causes at the local level. These 
data are generally lacking. 


fo 
The question, "what do you consider the main problems facing you in your 
work?" was asked the specialists, An analysis of the answers is given in 


Table Bp Da Bie of problems facing State farm scotia specialists 


Character of problem - wk Specialists reporting 2/ 
~ Taeomriotine gallate va | ; ~ 7. ~ (Number) 
1. General problems of approach: . . +s ope f guncibers yatta anand 
a, Lack of sufficient data to develop 2 a program. i wee ; 
fitted to the needs... . sikteowes Syoeeel 
b. Difficulty of sponsoring organizations tO 


‘reach individuals . . a otitis ue! tt andrea lif Po eee a) hs 
¢. Difficulty’ of Pun pe poems among farm a 
people who generally lack dairies ee 


and education old, 2% F Be Ihe Me 
d. Difficulty of getting Hebden ‘cooperation by . de: regress t 
organizations and ‘Andividuals sia. GWA. where. See elt 
2. The problem of attitudes: ... ‘st han Shh jem < 9 
a. Generally apathetic to sates ba. CS es sorrt et 5 
b. Farmers don't expect ‘accidents to happen £0 re t 2h 
c. General failure to accept responsibility for bis j 
Leadership in ype PLOMOLLOTM Taw a) Jee comeve coum as 3 
3. Problems’ oPifaciWi ties eit, a ait mera te eh ie get ! 2 
a. Staff too small to’ do job ve dwanA WsLyiO c's. Bool a 


—_— — <e =e ee oe ae as ae a= 


1/ Some, State Specialists listed more than one kind of vatitvcalf ety 


—e ee eee eee ee ee 


These specialists suggested several interesting approaches which they 

believed would enable them to make greater headway in their work among farm 
people. In general, the practical approach - identifying hazards and how 

' to remove them or vedvice their danger - was most often suggested as the-best 
way to stimulate interest. It was pointed out that the process of looking . 
for, detecting, and determining how to remove or minimize hazards, appeals re 
most. people. Almost as many specialists, however, recommended that interested 
local groups should conduct safety meetings to stimulate interest. 


Table 4 lists the activities recommended by the safety specialists 
as having the best chance of success. 
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Table 4.- Types of approach recommended as most productive in 
establishing farm and home safety programs 


Type of approach Specialists 
recommending 
(Number )— 


1. Over-all or organizational - 


a. Encourage local leadership, serpbly committee renee wie a 2, 
b, Try to enlist the interest of youth groups ....... 3 
c. Get the cooperation of agencies, organizations ....... 2 
d. Take a positive (not a negative ) approach to safety 1 
2, Educational- 
a. Arrange for safety meetings to discuss problems 6 
b. Use models and other materials to demonstrate safety . 4 
c. Show movies adapted to farm safety iene iisemts O3, %G 4 
ad. Utilize publications and radio... XA} Lanoosie: 4 
e. Keep telling the story of safety over pe over . TRI AIOT a 
f. Teach importance 6f having fire extinguishers on hand .. vi 
g, Arrange tours to visit farms where safety is practiced . 1 
h, Teach the three R's in fire safety .. ‘ x 
1. Promote skilled-driver training Gourseem ail suds apm, wor, ph 
3. Enforcement- nor 
a. Recommend some degree of enforcement..'. ......., i 
4, Action programs- 
a, Conduct hazard hunts and demonstrate how to remove them. 6 
b. Conduct surveys to discover facts of accidents and: fires . 3 
c. Conduct contests on safety and fire prevention. . 3 
od. Use=coOlor echemo’ to warn areainst hazardsisy i a. a5 lS 1 
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Drawing on their own experience, the farm safety specialists stated 
that a specialist should have a basic knowledge of farming and the ability 
to understand and work with farmers. Next came the need for a thorough know- 
ledge of technical information on safety and the principles of accident 
prevention. 


In table 5 are listed the qualifications that. the specialists believe 
a safety specialist should have. 


—— See ee eae eee OS 


The apserahists made'a few sughestionsiresérdtiig the beens role of 
the Department of Agriculture in the promotion of farm and home safety. The 
specialists suggested the following answers to the. question, "What specific 
contributions to the Farm Safety Peeves should be made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture?": 


— ree 


California.- Do. research. Continue a farm safety program through the 
Extension Service. . ite 


Tllinois.- Continue the national farm- and home-accident surveys. 
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Table 5.- Suggested qualifications for safety specialists 


Qualifications ry aay Mae nian or Specialists 
eo | reporting _ 
' : Number) — 
1. Experience, education, and training- 
SB. Farm DackKeround .o. 4: 4 ; URE MP TE he LO 9 
b. Knowledge of teaching techniques, process ..ianotsasinanys to £6 
c. Knowledge of technical information on safety ...... . 6 
d. Experience in agricultural extension service ......, as 
eo. Knowledge of, farm organizations .jintadenh Lo smelsesencae - i 
f J College degroete.en ot .dagarsas (enttoned a tos) onhataos 1 
2. Personality- 5 | 
a. Ability to work ae with farmers ... beh Sten? s oA. 
b. Good speaking ability to present subject veld " | a 
c. Abllity to organize groups, aggressiveness Deteede ae a 
d. Good personality, attract others 1... 1 6 ee we we 3 
eS Be 4, promoter |. .. sam fee dere sietes fo wits th ae hh 2 


Indiana.- The basic city ae of fire protection could be enlarged. 
We need to know more about the behavior and mental attitudes of farm people. 
We need more technical information. 


Iowa.- The Department could assume some features of leadership in this 
field. “It could continue research on a national basis. Specific research can Ly 
be done locally. It could lead a national safety research program by cooperatirg 
with the States. Research should be undertaken to make farm machinery and farm 
homes safe. . | 


Kentucky. ~ The et taste goom a be strictly on research, not on administra- 
tion. More “agencies and bureaus of the Department could have safety representativea 
As an example, why could we not have 4 farm aceote man in the Soil. Conservation 
Service? 


Kansas.- The Bowater ts could report on existing State programs, both. 
those of the Agricultural Extension-Service and thoss conducted by private 
agencies, such as the Farm Bureaus. 


Michigan.- The matter of providing visual aids in safety education is 
wide open to the Department. It should make safety a regufar part of the © 
work and bulletins of all agencies in the Department. It would be helpful 
if safety programs could be undertaken by crop reporters, farm management 
workers, Soll Conservation Service personnel, and Rural Electrification 
Administration employees. Safety kits are helpful. We need more safety 
films such as "Miracle in Paradise Valley." _ The field of supplying infor- 
mation on fire ee te is wide= open. 


Minnesota.- The Pepenanent could give advice on farm ratty rah a to 
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know more about Late #6 done on farm weaherty nationally. 


Missouri.- (There is no full-time farm safety paki e: but eairosentettvan: 


of the Extension Service of the University of Missouri furnished the following 
information) General statistics are helpful as well as articles on what other 
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States are doing in farm safety. We want to know the costs of hazards. We 
need to pay particular attention to rehabilitation - we've never followed 
through on peed Oia of victims of farm accidents, 


wee eee 


service through the crop reporters. 


Ohio.- It was a big help when the Department conducted the farm accident 
surveys in 1946, 1947, and 1948. There is great need for more visual aids in 
safety edudation, The Department could cooperate with producers of visual aids. 


Help could be given with respect to fire prevention. We want better and more 
complete statistics. 


Oregon.- Do research work. 


work. Safety programs could be coordinated, The Department could encourage 
colleges to employ safety people and could, in those States that are without 
specialists, promote such services. The Department could help with material 
for educatfonal use. . 


Accident Studies 
The specialists widely recognized the need for more comprehensive studies 
of accidents, covering not only the agency associated with injury, but also 
the attitudes of persons involved, as contributing factors. 


An analysis of the type of information collected in 18 ‘accident studies, 
either projected by the specialists or used by them in their work, is given 
in table 6. 


Table 6.- Analysis of 18 farm-accident studies, by type 
of information presented 


Number 
iy Agencies sponsoring farm-accident survey: 
e. Colleges. « . Oe NEUE, Gee ap en. ig dae | ee Se cBe 
b. State Health Departments ee ree er ee ae 2 
c. Physiclans-surgeons ... Beg OES a Sa ah doa i 
d. State Industrial Commissions 2 us 
e. Insurance companies 1 
f. U. S&S. Department of Agriculture 2 
2. Source of data used in analyzing fate meio oe _ 
a. Surveys : 6 
b. Newspaper clippings ir 
c. Vital statistics } 4 
d. Hospital records of ebieus ieeame the ude’ me 2 
e. Insurance experience (workmen's compensation) gaits aa aes L 
3. Extent or result of oak ' 
By Batel «ox. Se Cay ee Rae £5 


b. Permanent total ‘disability : 


Ga) 


m6 Number 


c. Permanent partial disability ORANG jae eel eee 
d. Permanent injury, not otherwise énisai rted jetties wales tetas 
e. Temporary total aisapiiity Sh? oy i QS Be EE 24. 
(1) Temporary disability 7 days or eee ae 1 
(2) Temporary disability more than 7 days ...%.. Ll 
(3) Cases involving no loss of time OG 1 
4, Place-of occurrence of accident: 
fog ON LNG. TOY «a ane Cote ee es ee, ORM Lm a eee aa 
Bo Ene Larm Rome. 14s ose OP LUE A, oS, Se eee LO 
.c. In or around the farm barn PED PLES | TOS RN, “GATE os 3 
Qe ER LUPE AVCRS Se ka ete ten Fey eT wees es ete AN el mG Se a i 
e. Off the farm- 
Ch. On tine “highway on felon. 002, ) Sees 
(2) Pupil ic pigice s.0.4 5 
(7) Oct the farm but a pihoreice aseeree 
5. Nature of injuries: 
BeULBOG on) a ae ote oe ee ape BP, Oat 
Fractures Se ee ee pO edOD ES Oy TM 
Dislocations 0 ss) See Tees ee. Se eee pee Gk 
ree Ce UL OUI 8, ed caret nam! tpn ue es 
THtectee wounds. wa shies es 
SNe ok BTLES gn gy wees oe oie gt a eg hte ‘ 
PUVCULUres / CUlS, BUFASTONS <i.) s/s. ie se as ee 
including "major part Of Doay <a ewes Ga Lew 
6. When accident occurred: — 
Gee HOUL ban ke elle ee eee ee ee nas ne a Cee eee 
OAs ee mah. eu ost er aac See TUN wea: oie rah eee CNS 
SUE oF ods a Om Te Ni? Di tela ames ei i ia oe ae Lee ta ae 5 5 
d, Year .. ‘ 
7. Activity and eee Becoct ten ae occurrence oP nocldeni at 
Be RUE WOL a ee eo ok : 
) Explanation of ae ison tngeived : : 
y Unsafe act or vrctim-) 9° ' Ok Je, erey fan, 
) Unsafe use of equiphient? . WPI’. Te. . 
VLACR OL etre ete LiL AOD tin kere oe eee 
) 
) 
) 


M OW FW MUI OV FWU 


BG ho G OyoeD 


Pre | 
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Unsafe environmental factors 
Act of third party involved 
Activity not otherwise classified 
ba BOULAL OWOrK A a ee : 5 5%. 4 
(1) Explanation of activites 
(2) Recreational . 
c. Agency involved in necidentt : 
8. Occupational status of accident victims: 
a. Operator . 
b. Member of operator’ é S family 


(1 
( 
i: 
( 
( 
( 
% 


“ON > ge 
WwW WM RWW FU 


Fr 


c. Hired farm SUD LOGS. ol he te Me My he : 

d. Visitors and others Sl te iar Be : r 
Oe AICS BIBUD ARG cio deat elas Se hs oils 
10. Sex of victim: Beene 
11. Treatment received by ot Opa 

Bic ers Gee UNGe tient". os) «ons Ge Mea : . 

b. Treatment by doctor or nurse . : 

c. Hospital treatment... ., 


12. Duration of disability: 
a. Days lost time (only during period of survey) 
b. Days receiving hospital treatment 


° 
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Published reports on farm accidents, some more complete than others, 
are available from the specialists in California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. Farm fire losses have been 
analyzed and published in Michigan and Ohio. 


Materials for administrative use, consisting of suggestions or outlines 
for the organization and promotion of farm and home safety programs in rural 
communities, have been developed and published in Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Check lists of various types for guiding 
farm people to detect and remove hazards to lives and property have been de- 
veloped and issued in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Some of the more recent technical bulletins issued on farm and home 
safety by subject matter and by States are as follows: Inspection of Automobiles, 
in Illinois; Home Wiring for Safety, and Combustible Liquids, in Indiana; Preson | 
venting Highway Accidents with Reflectors, and Care and Use of Hand Tools, in 
Minnesota; and Corn Picker Efficiency Means Safety, in Ohio. 


Current bibliographies of films by title and by producer were available 
from the. specialists in Kansas and Pennsylvania. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The work of the farm and home safety specialists is comparatively new 
in the field of agricultural eduestion. It is generally expected that this 
work will gain wider recognition and favor as results in the prevention of 
accidents are obtained. The first farm safety programs were developed by 
insurance companies in an effort to reduce accidents to farmer policyholders 
and their emplovees. It was almost a decade after an insurance company had 
sponsored the first farm safety program that agricultural leaders obtained 
legislative appropriations providing for teaching farm safety in a State 
college. Such education of our young farm people seems imperative; development 
of safety habits need to be considered a part of the basic educational process. 


The major problem emphasized by most of the farm safety specialists 
was how to overcome the apathy of farmers toward safety. Of course interest 
in safety - the key to action - stems from knowledge. If more were known about 
the principal causes, by seasons of the year, and the conditions leading to 
accidents, education in accident prevention could be better geared to need. 
The real bottleneck to greater progress in farm safety, therefore, seems to 
be a lack of information upon which to base safety appeals that can be adapted 
to local situations. 


Accident statistics must be comparable so that one worker can compare 
his results with those of others. There is evidence that several questionnaires 
used in certain States for collecting accident data were similar but the 
specialists could make a distinct contribution to the gathering of facts on 
accidents if they could develop a uniform reporting system. The Netional 
Safety Council has promoted the use of this kind of uniform reporting form. 
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As these programs have tended to emphasize farm-work and highway 
accidents, several specialists believe that additional women should be 
employed in extension work aimed to prevent accidents in farm homes. 


If some practical way could be found whereby the results of these 
programs could be measured, program appraisal would be possible. Measurement 
of program results is difficult, es emphasis shifts or as only one segment 
of the safety problem is undertaken at a'time. But the specialists realize - 
that some checking device such as recurrent surveys or the culling of news- 
papers for farm accidents, and their analyses, might provide a means for © 
evaluating results. . 


Continuing research in making machinery as safe as possible for farm 
use is considered necessary by practically all who are actively interested 
in safety work. 


Another typeof activity, as yet barely touched, is the collection 
of data on the costs of accidents in terms of time lost, doctors' and hospital — 
bills, etc. Such information provides a factual basis upon which interest in 
the prevention of accidents can be stimulated. Some notion of the risk cost 
of accident and health insurance, and liability and workmen's compensation 
insurance covering hired workers, is svailable from the companies underwriting 
these hazards, but these costs do not cover all of the loss or damage involved. 


It is believed that the activities of these 12 States in farm safety 
will be followed by activities in other States as the work gains headway and 
gives clear evidence of encouraging results. 


Roster of Farm and Home Safety Specialists, by States and by Sponsors 


Calif.: William A. Wilson, engineer, Industrial Commission, Los Angeles 
A. E, O'Donnell, safety director, Farm Bureau, 2223 Fulton St., Berkeley 


i 22 Sl ga John A. Lake, director safety and public health, Illinois Agricultural 
fesocietion, 43 E: Ohie St., Chicago 11. 


A oo Se F, R. Willsey, farm safety specialist, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Mrs. Paul Flinn, director Farm and Home Safety Department, Indiana 
Farm Bureau, 4? South Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis 9. 


Towa: Norval J. Wardle, director of safety, Agricultural Engineering 
Extension, [Lowa State College, Ames. 
Howard Hass, safety director, Farm Bureau, 10th and Grand, Des Moines 9 


ok a Wis Grice Sexton, safety director, Farm Bureau, 417 Humboldt St., Manhattan. 


ves John Koon, director young peoples' department and safety department, 
Farm Bureau, 120 5. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 7. 


Mich.: David G. Steinicke, extension specialist in health and safety organi- 
zations, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan State 
College, 10/7 Merrill Hall, East Lansing. 
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Minn.:; Glenn Prickett, farm and home safety specialist, Agricultural 
Extension Service, University of Minnesota, St. Paul l. 
W. A. Dickinson, safety director, Farm Bureau, 478 St. Peter St., 
Ou. Faull 2. 


Ohio: W. E. Stuckey, farm safety spectalist, employed jointly by the 
Agricultural Extension Service and the Ohio Industrial Commission, 
office Ives Hall, campus Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 

*Harry Pontious, safety director, Ohio Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies, 240 North High Street, Columbus. 

*Edward S, Adams, supervisor of programs, Ohio Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies, 246 North High Street, Columbus. 

*George M. Tewksbary, supervisor of Youth Activities, Ohio Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies, 246 North High Street, Columbus. 
*Wenzel W. Morris, supervisor of Driver Education, Ohio Farm Bureau 

‘Insurance Companies, 246 North High Street, Columbus. 


Oreg.: James Wiles, engineer, Industrial Accident Commission, Salem. 


Penn. : Samuel L. Horst, chief, farm and home safety education, Department 
of Public Instruction, State Office Building, Harrisburg. 


Wis.: Randall C. Swanson, farm safety specialist, Agricultural Engineering 
Extension Service, University of Wisconsin, Medison. 


* Employed full time in safety education program of companies, including farm 
safety activities. 
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